Aetat. 54.]
In the Harwich stage coach.
Harwich stage coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, seemed the most inclined among us to conversation. At the inn where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had done her best to educate her children; and particularly, that she had never suffered them to be a moment idle. JOHNSON. ' I wish, madam, you would educate me too ; for I have been an idle fellow all my life.' ' I am sure, Sir, (said she) you have not been idle.' JOHNSON. ' Nay, Madam, it is very true ; and that gentleman there (pointing to me,) has been idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him to Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then came to London, where he has been very idle; and now he is going to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever.' I asked him privately how he could expose me so. JOHNSON. ' Poh, poh! (said he) they knew nothing about you, and will think of it no more.' In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently against the Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment of all the passengers but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any side of a question, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that ' false doctrine should be checked on its first appearance; that the civil power should unite with the church in punishing those who dared to attack the established religion, and that such only were punished by the Inquisition1.' He had in his pocket'Pomponius Mela de situ Orbis,' in which he read occasionally, and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. Though by no means niggardly, his attention to what was generally right was so minute, that having observed at one of the stages that I ostentatiously gave a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was for each passenger to give only .six-pence, he took me aside and scolded me, saying that what I had done would make the coach-
1 Lord Sheffield describes the change in Gibbon's opinions caused by the Reign of Terror:—Tic became a warm and zealous advocate for every sort of old establishment. I recollect in a circle where French affairs were the topic and some Portuguese present, he, seemingly with seriousness, argued in favour of the Inquisition at Lisbon, and said VOL. I.                                     11
he would not, at the present moment, give up even that old establishment.' Gibbon's Misc. Works, i. 328. One of Gibbon's correspondents told him in 1792, that the WcaUh of Nations had been condemned by the Inquisition on account of 'the lowncss of its style and the looseness of the morals which it inculcates.' Jb. ii. 479. Sec also fast, May, 7, 1773. li                                             manntly use the most common, little, easy words (so they are pure and proper) which our language affords. When first I talked at Oxford to plain people in the Castle [the prison] or the town, I observed they gaped and stared. This quickly obliged me to alter my style, and adopt the language of those I spoke to; and yet there is a dignity in their simplicity, which is notdisagreeable to those of the highest rank.1 Southey's Wesley, i. 431. See/w/, 1770, in Dr. Maxwell's Collectanea, Oct. 12, 1779, Aug. 30,1780, and Boswell's Hebrides, Nov. 10, 1773.^ 65.
